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TRANSLITERATION 



The dashes to mark the long vowels . 5 as in ‘far* , 0 as in 
■loose* ; I as in ‘mean* have been retained, leaving other conventional 
signs Two more signs, c and 5 representing the Arabic am and 
hamza have also been retained The sounds of k and dj used in 

a 

the Encyclopaedia of Islam have been replaced by q and j respec- 
tively, which are now in common use Where the two conso- 
nants — ch s dkf gh § kk y sh t and th — have been used, these are to be 
sounded together, as, for example, ch in ‘church*, sh in ‘ship* and 
th in ‘think*. The sound of gk resembles gz as in ‘exact*, that of 
kh is like ch in Scottish loch or the German ach and ih gives the 
sound th in ‘father* Wherever the two consonants are desired to 
give their own sounds separately, an apostrophe has been inserted 
in between as, for example, in Ad*hamy ls haq y etc. 

However, where any Arabic word is m common use in English 
(as. Cadi) or its pronunciation is known to the English-speaking 
people (as, Ghazali) no signs have been used 
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PREFACE 



A study circle formed under the name of "Jam£ c at-i- 
Ds* wat-o-Tabllgh* s organised a series of lectures at Lucknow m 
Muharram 1372 a h., on certain important topics for the benefit 
of its members and others interested m academic and cultural 
advancement. The subject allotted to me for the discourse was 
“the History of Religious Preaching and the Revivalist Movement.” 
The disquisition continued throughout the week I had then 
jotted down some points as an aide-memoire for delivering these 
lectures but some of the listeners took down notes which were 
later on shown to me for publication of the discourse. 1 then 
realised that the subject required a detailed treatment as no 
exhaustive and complete dissertation on this important topic of 
Islamic history existed It represented a serious gap in the 
Islamic literature which had to be filled m. The absence of any 
work on this subject has produced a misconceived notion even 
amongst the enlightened circles that the attempts for renovation 
and renaissance of the Muslim peoples were made from time to 
time but no continuous attempt at rejuvenating the Millat could 
be looked for m the annals of Islamic history. It is commonly 
held that Islam did produce towering personalities who possessed 
a rocking capacity to struggle against the order of the day but 
barring a few luminaries who were born after centuries, the re- 
formers, leaders, and the c ulema produced by Islam in the past were 
of no higher calibre than those born during its age of decadence, 
and they had hardly anv intellectual or academic contribution to 
their credit It is erroneously thought that only seven or eight 
outstanding personages could be claimed as an exception to the 
barren and unproductive era of Islamic intellectual history. 

The ignorance in (his regard may not appear to be striking 
but it has nevertheless its far-reaching consequences This con- 
cept produces a sense of despondency and a sickening atmosphere. 




It dashes all hopes in the innate vitality of Islam which has 
always produced men of redoubtable courage and conviction as 
cannot be found amongst any other people Thcic is thus 
absolutely no ground foi «iny pessimism and despondency m Islam 
on this score. 

The inference drawn by certain people m this regard is, 
however, not without a cause Unfoitunatel) we find either a 
glossary of events with Kings and Empciors as the cential figures 
or biographical accounts of certain eminent lumanancs m the 
vast treasure of Islamic literal me but no account of the revivalist 
movement or intellectual history of the Muslim peoples encompas- 
sing the academic and speculative achievements of all those sa\ants 
who have left an indelible mark on the world of Islam These 
scholars have relentlessly fought against the forces of corruption, 
defended the Islamic precepts and teachings and rejuvenated the 
spirit of Islamic levival besides making valuable contributions to 
the intellectual and academic treasure of their people In fact 
there is no gap at all in the intellectual history of Islam, it is only 
m the presentation of the history or its peoples, which needs 
urgently to be filled m A history of religious revival and 
preaching m Islam would also be an account of the intellectual 
and academic movements which have seen successive ebbs and 
flow 5 of Islamic i cawakemng sn the past 

However, when the task was taken up, it was realised that an 
article ora small ticatisc will not do justice to the subject It 
would be necessary to wade through the entire historical literature 
along with the available w orks on biography, arts and sciences, 
translations, etc, and ie-evaluate and compile the available 
material m a particular manner The leisure required for under- 
taking a task of this magnitude has never been available to the 
author, but as the crying need for such a volume impelled me 
take up the work, it was not possible for me to wthc these pages 
without going thiough all the available source matcnal 

It might be made clcai that my puiposc is neither to explain 
what is meant by levival noi to name the few outstanding pci so- 
nahtics who are commonly Known as icvna lists {mujaddids) bur to 
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present an account of the continuous effort made during the past 
thirteen hundred years for stimulating a spirit of reawakening 
among the Muslims., and bring into light those eminent savants 
who rose to the defence of Islam in order to arrest the onslaught 
of the evil forces, gave birth to various movements for upholding 
the TftUmji* ni o r a l s and values and, finally, whose efforts made it 
possible for Idem to survive to this day* I would mention several 
persons in this treatise who cannot be catted as mujadthds but who 
had worked for the renovation and regeneration of Islamic faith 
and practice and the subsequent generations of Muslims have ever 
remained indebted to them* 



In writing these volumes the following points have been kept 



in view 



(1) For presenting the view-point of any particular person 
or a movement started by him, his own writings or 
sayings have been relied upon. If these have been 
found Inadequate, only then help has been taken from 
the writings or descriptions left by his friends, contem- 
poraries and pupils. In the latter case more reliable 
and authentic sources have been given preference with- 
out placing undue reliance on those writers who were 
nearer to him in time ; trustworthy material has been 
used wherever it could be found, after careful verifica- 
tion of the facts 



* 




In portraying the biographical sketches and character 
of the personalities mentioned, light has been died on 
the intellectual, cultural and academic temperament of 



the time in order to make a correct assessment of the 
achievement of the personage concerned in its true 
perspective. It is necessary to cast a glance on the then 
prevailing situation before a place could be assigned to 
any individual in history. Assessment of any character, 
out of its own context of time and place, according to 

modern concepts and values might appear to be a work 

of critical study, but there can hardly be anything more 
unjust to the personality so evaluated. The success or 



failure of any individual can only be judged in the 
background of the conditions in which he has had an 
opportunity to strive for a cause , otherwise, the greatest 
and most eminent person can be depicted as a complete 
failure m the light of changed circumstances and 
according to the likes and dislikes of later historians , 
In fact, no historical figure, Islamic or otherwise, can 
claim a lasting recognition if it is viewed from a wrong 
angle. 

(3) Presentation of a few short and sketchy extracts from 
the writings of any author or thinker hardly does any 
justice to him for the thought, message and call of the 
author cannot be presented m a few isolated passages, 
nor the reader can feel any intimacy with the author 
by going through small passages A bit lengthy extracts 
from the writings of important writers, reformers and 
thinkers have, therefore, been given so that the leader 
may himself be in a position to feel the impact of their 
message and make his own estimation of the personality 
he has been introduced. The writer of these pages has 
himself spent considerable time m going through the 
writings of these masters to fed the touch of the tenor 
and spirit of their call The reader can easily discern 
from these pages the attitude of the author towards 
these beacons of moral and snintual guidance and for 

m ** 

this I need not apologise to those who would want me 

iu md u*yiy uujcuivv* 

(4) I have not simply given extracts from the works of these 
masters but also tried to shed light on the ^ priceless 
qualities of their head and heart, their endeavours to 
cultivate a living, all-pervading consciousness of the 
Almighty and, also, their moral excellence* The 
combination of consummate academic attainments with 
a burning desire to propitiate God and to earn His 
pleasure are the mark and symbol of these teachers of 
the old The readers of these pages can rightly claim 
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to be allowed to partake m the efflorescence of spirit 
and heart instead of simply gaming acquaintance with 
these men of letters 

(5) The biographical sketches of histone personalities 
drawn out in these pages are not limited to a presenta- 
tion of their achievements alone* Wherever their 
contemporaries or subsequent writers have criticised the 
ideas or writings of these persons, or an answer to such 
criticisms has been given, these have also been brought 
out but detractory and intemperate verdicts have not 
been included just to make this work appear more 
cntical. 

This is the first volume of this senes Onginally I had an 
idea of describing the achievements of Ibn Tayxmyah also in this 
volume and thus wanted to finish it with an account of the first 
eight centuries after the Hyrak. However, Ibn Tayxmyah and his 
attainments were found to be so epoch-making that an exhaustive 
study of his times and work had to accommodated in the second 
part of this work. The third and most probably the fourth part 
of the book would be devoted to the teachers of India who have 
been the fountainhead of call to religion and renovation of Islamic 
thought m the immediate past. 

Lastly, the author has no hesitation m acknowledging the fact 
that the leisure, peace of mmd and the wide study required for 
undertaking a stupendous task of this magnitude has not been 
available to him. Nevertheless, whatever was possible for him to 
do, is before the readers, and this too could not have been 
accomplished without the help and guidance from God Almighty* 

u There is no kelp save from Allah 



Rae Bareh : 

4th Rabi-ul-Awwal. 1374 a h. 



ABUL HASAN <AU 
Datra Hazrat Shah c AlamfiHah 



PROLOGUE 



The Necessity of Reformation and Renovation and its 

CONTINUITY IN ISLAMIC HISTORY 

life is Ever Changing : 

Islam is the last message of God Almighty; it has been 
presented m a complete form before the world, which has been 
told that * 

"This day have I perfected your religion for you and completed 
My favour unto you , and have chosen for you as religion 
ALrISLAM *\ 

[AUMn Hda;3) 

On the one hand God has been well-pleased to favour 
mankind with a perfect and final religion ; on the other, the feet 
is that life is on the move, ever-changing and evolving as someone 
has aptly said . 

Life is ever youthful. 

Continuously on the move, zestful. 

The religion bestowed by Omniscient God is grounded in a 
faith m eternal values and transcendental facts, yet, it is also 
zestful, perpetually moving and sufficing for the transformations 
of life. God has endowed His religion with the capacity to turn 
over a new leaf with the changes ringing the world and thus 
provide human beings with an uninterrupted guidance in every 
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turn and pass. It is not a culture of any particular age or the 
architecture of a particular place preserved in the shape of 
archaeological remains, but a living faith, a masterpiece of 
ingenuity and craftsmanship of the omniscient and Wise Greater * 
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Islamic Age — The Most Fast Changing Era. : 



In its being given as the last and universal religion, the 
Ummah of Islam had of necessity to be the last, widespread and 
universal brotherhood so that' it may confront all the nations of 
the world at one time or the other and struggle against such odds 
as no other people have had to face It was, therefore, m the 
fitness of things that the time allocated to this Ummah should be so 
fast-moving and ever-changing as the world has not witnessed m 
its past history 

Divine Arrangements for the Existence of Islam : 

In order to enable the followers of Islam to meet the time- 
bound and extremely variable human needs changing according 
to circumstances, God has bestowed two things upon this Ummah 
First, the precepts and teachings of the Holy Prophet of Islam, 
Mohammad (may the peace of God be upon him), which can 

litf Hma mann O fill 

i/y uuic aiiu 0j/cti*wj 

solve all problems posed by the time-bound needs of humanity 
Secondly, the Lord has taken it upon Himself, and, indeed, history 
bears a testimony to the fact, that He shall always be raising such 
beacons of light and learning who will be translating the teachings 
and precepts of Islam into practical life and thus infusing a new 
life-blood into the veins of the Ummah for its march onwards 
This religion has been endowed with a peculiar capacity and 
vitality to produre such men of incomparably high character and 
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PROLOGUE 




{bund m other 



This is not 



merely fortuitous, but, in truth and reality, a fulfilment of the 
preordained arrangement made by God Almighty ; for, the 



man of the same type and stature 



particular 



Attacks on Islam: 

From the very inception of its career on this planet, Islam 
had been singled out for such fatal attacks as no other religion 
would have been able to withstand. There have been religions 
which had once conquered the then known world but they could 
not survive under an offensive much less serious than that Islam 
had to face Unlike others, Islam not only overcame all its 
adversaries but was also successful m maintaining its original 
form and purity. If, on the one hand, Assassins posed a grave 
internal danger for the faith and spirit of Islam, the onslaught of 
the Crusaders and the invasion of the Mongols, on the other, were 
sufficient to efface it completely. Had there been any other 
religion placed in such an mviable position as Islam, it would 
certainly have lost its soul and today we would have had to look 
for it in the pages of history. Islam, however, not only survived 
m the face of ail these internal and external threats to its very 
existence, but was also able to gain victories in entirely new 
fields. Islam was continuously called upon to resist the onslaught 
of innovations, deviations and misguided interpretations of the 
Qur^Sn and the £unnaA, foreign traditions, heretical rites of the 
worship of saints, relics and tombs, speculative thought, materialism, 
epicureanism and godlessness, and, indeed, it sometimes appeared 
as if Islam would not be able to weather the storm, but the 
conscience of its followers always refused to strike a compromise 
with the evil, and Islam emerged triumphantly on each occasion. 
In every age, it produced a man of God who attacked these 
innovations and deviations with the full weight of unshakable 
conviction and restored the true spirit of the faith ; reaffirmed the 
Sunnah of the Holy Prophet against the heretical rites, customs 
and foreign influences, propounded the teachings of Mam to 
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contradict speculative thought and materialistic precepts, rais ed 
the banner of revolt m the face of despots and emperors ; con* 
demned opulence, luxury and indolence of the rich and enunciated 
the teachings of Islam as the sole valid source of religious, moral 
and political advancement. They provided a new driving force, a 
new life to the Muslims of their time These scholars of impecc- 
able worth and ability possessed the priceless gift of intellectual, 
moral and religious capabilities and were beacons of light for 
their contemporaries Each one of these was capable enough to 
expose the manifestations of the Ignorance of his age and to bring into 
light the correct and unalloyed teachings of Islam before the people. 
This is a clear evidence of the fact that God Almighty has decided 
to keep this religion alive so that it may ultimately provide guidance 
to the wayworn humanity. The fact of the matter is that God has 
ordained that the task entrusted earlier to the piophets and 
apostles will have to be accomplished by the followers of the 
last Prophet 





We find extremely few persons who have revived and reno- 
vated other religions The absence of such teachers for hundreds 
or rather thousands of yeais in othci religions is sinking enough. 
There has hardly been any renovatoi who could pull down the 
innovations and deviations which had found their way into other 
religions, restore the original purity, give a call to shed the accre- 
tions, decry the foreign elements, utes and customs, wage a wai 
against the inroads of materialistic and pleasure-seeking ideas and 
enlighten the hearts of his co-rehgiomsts by his faith, true spiritual- 
ism and a personal example of ennobling sacrifice for his cause 
Christianity can particularly be cited as a case in point It 
deviated from its path in the middle of its first century and 
deteriorated from a monotheistic faith to a polytheistic cult— such 
an early retrogression is not to be found elscwhoi c It became an 
admixture of the Greek and Buddhist religious thoughts, and, what 
is notewoithy, this happened through the hands of its gieatest 
mentor and teacher, St Paul (10 — 65 ad). The tinnsfbiinauon 




was really from one world, to another* changing its shape and 
content to such an extent that only the name and a few rites of the 
former could survive in the new religion. Ernest De Bunsen 
describes the mutilation undergone by Christianity in these 

words : 

“The doctrinal system recorded m the new Testa m e n t 
is not that which Jesus Christ has solemnly preached by 
word and deed* Not in Jesus* but in Paul* the Jewish and 
Christian dissenter* with his hidden wisdom* with his 
figurative interpretation of the Scriptures as being full of 
types and prophecies of future things* lies the principal 
reason for the existing dissension between Christians on the 
one side* and Jews and Mahomed ans on the other* 
Following Stephen, the promulgator and developer of 
Essemc doctrines* Paul has bi ought the author of 
Christianity m connection with Buddhist tradition. Paul 
has laid the foundation to that amalgamation of antagonistic 
traditions which can be traced in the New Testament- 
Scriptures* and which has presented to the World an 
essentially non-historical image of Christ. Not Jesus* but 
Paul and the later gnostics have framed the principal 
doctrines which during eighteen centuries have been 
recognised as the foundation of orthodox Christianity 1 . 99 

During all these years* and even today, Christendom has 
been treading the path shown by St Paul It could not produce 
a man who would have revolted against the antagonistic traditions 
which were made a part and parcel of Christianity by St. Paul. 
No body toed for centuries to bnn* back the rdWoTi nf w 
Christ to the point where the exalted teacher and his disciples 
left it At last Martin Luther (1488 — 1546) raised the banner of 
Reformation m Germany in the sixteenth century* but even his 
effort was limited to certain specific issues * the movement did not 
aim at bringing back the Christendom to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ nor did it represent a revolt against the wrong direction 



1 De Bunsen: p 128 
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that Christianity had been forced to adopt Thus Christianity 
could not produce any revolutionary, and, at the same time, a 
successful movement for its reformation for about fifteen centunes 
Christian scholars too admit the fact that no mentor or movement 
could manage to accomplish a reformation of Christianity during 
the first fifteen hundred years of its career 

T n i i_ ern^r .it 

j* jj ivxuiiiiigui wnics xu ms oruuc uu Acturuiauuji in 

Encyclopaedia Britannica • 

"If, however, we endeavour to assign the causes which 
prevented the Reformation from being earned even to but 
partial success long prior to the 16th century, we can have 
no difficulty m deciding that foremost among them must 
be placed the manner m which the medieval mind was 
fettered by a servile regard for precedant. To the men of 
the Middle ages, whether educated or uneducated, no 
measure of reform seemed defensible which appeared m the 
light of innovation" 1 

The same writer continues at another place m the same 
article 

"The complete failure of these successive efforts uj 
bnng about any comprehensive measure of church reform 
is a familiar fact in European history* 9 2 
And, again 

"Not a few, and some very memorable, efforts had 

been made before the 16th century to bnng about a 
reformation of doctnne, but these had almost invanably 
been promptly visited with the censure of the church" 2 
After Martin Luther, no other person raised a voice against 

+1ia anncaloee ilnrtriviM /\l* tVia niinrrli and nanal BlirwmnsiW. fllMSIl 

MU> BWUBMWM \1WWUUM0 U1 WW ~ WHU ^UUlW J — 

to the hmited extent that Luther did m the sixteenth century 
Christianity thus continued its journey uninterrupted on the path 
it was forced to tread At last, the Church lost the influence it - 
wedded on the Christendom and gave place to crass matenalism 

1—1 ' ~ / 

1 E B R Vol XX, p 320 

2 Ibid, p 321 
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The religion of the West today is nothing but materialism, yet, 
Christianity has been unable to bring forth a single individual 
who could have combated the evils of materialism, brought back 
the West to the fountain-head of true religion, restored faith in 
true Christianity and upheld the moral and spiritual values against 
utilitarian, pleasure-seeking norms of the present-day sensate 
culture Instead of accepting the challenge of the modem age 
and finding out solutions to the present problems within the 
religious view of life and the world, the West appears to have lost 
all hope in Christianity itself. 

Almost the same story was repeated m the East also Hindu- 
ism lost its way by asundering its relation with the Creator 
of the Universe, giving up its simplicity and depriving itself of the 
moral and spiritual vitality. It became more an impracticable 
and complicated system of speculative thought by losing the chord 
of unalloyed monotheism and equality of mankind , for, these are 
the two basic tenets on which any religion can flourish, with its 
roots deep into the soul of man and branches providing shade and 
solace to the human beings 

Upamshadic writers tried their level best to put a stop to this 
contamination by totally discarding the rituals that had gained 
a foothold into Hinduism, and replacing it by philosophical 
doctrines — a conceptual interpretation of the faith These eluci- 
dations being grounded m pantheistic monism or attaining unity 
through plurality were acclaimed m the literary and intellectual 
circles but the masses, who were intellectually at a lower level and 
yearned for rituals and practical manifestation of the monistic 
doctrines, remained unimpressed by the idealism of the Upamshads, 
The result was that Hinduism gradually lost its vitality; dis-satis- 
faction and incredulity gained ground and the revolt against the 

Brahmamc order found expression m Buddhism m the sixth 
century b c. 

Buddha founded a new rdigion (if it can be so named, for 
Buddhism eliminated the concepts of Divinity, Her ea fter and 
requital— the essential ingredients for any religion) which apposed 
the then prevalent caste system and Brahmamc ritual order, ‘sought 
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annihilation of human misery through suppression of all desires — 
the will-to-hve and will-to-possess— and commended moral 
behaviour, right mental attitude, non-violence, kindness and social 
service. It rapidly spread to south-east Asia and a few other 
countries. 

Buddhism, however, soon deviated Grom the teachings of its 
founder. Incorporating into its system the idol worship and 
ritualism against which Buddhism had started its career, there 
remained nothing to distinguish it from Hinduism except the 
numerous categories of gods and goddesses to which the latter owed 
allegiance Buddhism was ever willing to adapt itself to the 
environment of local conditions where it spread , it was divided 
into numerous sects , incorporated superstitions, complicated ideas 
and concepts and degenerated into a cess-pool of moral corruption 
Prof Ishwar Tops observes m ffinduslani Tamaddnn 

“ • . the Kingdom that was established under the 
patronage of Buddhism began to present a vast scene of 
idolatry The atmosphere m the monasteries was changing 
and heretic innovations were being introduced one after 
another 

The degeneration of Buddhism has been described thus by 
Jawahar Lai Nehru m the Discovery of India 

“Brahmanism made of Buddha an avaiar y a god So 
did Buddhism. The Mahayana doctrine spread rapidly, 
but it lost in aualitv and distinctiveness what it gained in 

* I ' ~ ** 

extent The monasteries became ndi centres of vested 
interests, and their discipline became lax Magic and 
superstition crept into popular forms of worship There was 
a progressive degeneration of Buddhism in India after the 
first millennium of its existence Mrs Rhys Davis points 
out its diseased state during that period 'Under the over- 
powering influence of these sickly una gTn a t i o ng the moral 
teachings of Gautama have been almost hid from view 
The theories grew and flourished, each new step, each new 

1 Dr Ishwar Tcpa , Vd I, pp 137-1SB 
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hypothesis demanded another , until the whole sky was 
wi th forgeries of the brain, and the nobler and simpler 
lessons of the founder of the religion were smothered 
beneath the glittering mass of metaphysical subtleties 1 - . - 
There were several bright periods subsequently and many 
remarkable men arose. But both Brahminism and 
Buddhism deteriorated and degrading practices grew up in 
them It became difficult to distinguish the two ”* 

In none of the countries m which Buddhism had spread a 
person was born during the long period of its rule, who could 
reform the degenerated Buddhism, infuse the breath of new life 
into it and bring it back to the teachings of Gautama 

Hinduism gradually absorbed Buddhism into itself and finally 
Sankaracharya banished it almost totally from India m the eighth 
century by reviving the old Hindu faith. Hardly any trace of 
Buddhism was left in India , wherever it suit survived, it was little 
more than a decadent, local cult of no importance On the other 
hand, Sankaracharya, endowed with intelligence, courage and 
religious fervour succeeded in eliminating Buddhism from India 
but he could not or perhaps never intended to revive the ancient 
Hindu religion m its original and pristine purity by inculcating 
faith in the unity of the Supreme Being, direct relationship between 
man and God, equality and social justice As a result, both the 
Indian religions, Hinduism and Buddhism, still survive with the 
sickly characteristics of their decadent state viz superstitious beliefs 
and rituals, idolatry and caste system. V. S Ghate, the late 
Professor of Sanskrit in Elphinstone College, Bombay, writing on 
Sankaracharya in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics says 
that *the greatest object of Sankara’s labours was the revival of the 
system of religion and philosophy taught in the Upamsad&\ 
Sankara, succeeded in putting down the hetrodox systems and 
establishing the doctrine of pantheistic monism, as presented m 

1 Taken from RadhaknshnaVs 'Indian Philosophy' 

2 Nehru, pp 141-142 

3 E R E , p 186 * 
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the Upantshads and the Bhagwad Gita, but he c did not attack or 
destroy idolatory* 1 Sankara, condemned all ritualism and Karama 
and at the same time defended the worship of popular gods, which 
was to him a 'symbolism rather than idolatory*. 1 Sankara consi- 
dered idolatory a necessity at one stage of religious growth winch 
is either given up or suffered to remain from its harmlessness when 
the religious spirit is mature Thus Sankara Allowed idols as 
symbols of the great infinite for those who cannot rise themselves 
to the comprehension of the one, changeless, non-qualified 

r» l t a v 

01 unman - ' 

In this way all the efforts made from the time of Sankar- 
acharya down to Dayanand Sarswati and Mahatma Gandhi to 
reform the eastern religions proved fruitless to renovate Hinduism 
and Buddhism m a manner to make them compatible with revela- 
tion, religious urge of humanity and the requirements of changing 
times. These religions have, as a result of this .stagnation, 
succumbed to materialism , the vast areas of human life and 
behaviour have drifted beyond their reach while they have them- 
selves taken shelter behind temples and shrines, soulless rituals and 
traditions Any number of obscurantist movements working for 
the revival of the ancient Indian languages and culture can be 
seen at work in the country today but none is capable of giving a 
soul-stirrmg call inviting people back to religion by reinterpreting 
the true content of religious and moral faith m the light of current 
needs 

No religion can maintain its vigour for long and offer a 
satisfying answer to the questions of ever-changing life unless it 
can produce guides and standard-bearers who can infuse a breath 
of new life into its followers through their personal example of 
unflinching faith, moral and spiritual excellence, immaculate 
sincerity, heroic sacrifice, self-confidence, ardent zeal, intellectual 
eminence and erudite scholarship Life always poses new problems, 
temptations of flesh are ever on its side, materialistic urge in man 
always impels him to take the ways of self-indulgence and 

1 E R , B , p 169 

2 Ibid 

\ 
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licentiousness, and, at the same time, we have always had m e n who 
were ardent and zealous supporters of the epicurean view and 
affluent living, materialistic brilliance and worldly success There- 
fore, unless a religion also gets indefatigable defenders, renovators 
and redeemers who can face the challenge of atheism and 
materialispij it cannot hope to remain a living torce for its 

followers for long 
Defence Against Heresy * 

History bears a testimony to the fact that there has never been 
a spell, however brief, during the past one and a half thousand 
years when die message of Islam was eclipsed or its teachings were 
engulfed by heresy, and the Islamic conscience became dormant 
enough to accept a contaminated faith. Whenever an effort was 
made from any quarter whatsoever to distort the tenets of Islam, 
pervert or falsify its teachings, or it was attacked by sensist- 
materialism, some one invariably came forward to accept the 
challenge and fight it out to the grief of Islam’s adversary. 
History records many a powerful movement in its day, which 
posed a danger for Islam but now it is difficult to find out even 
the true impact of its thought Only a few people know todav 
what Qadrtyah (Rationalists believing in free will), Jdhmiyah 
(Detemunists ) 9 c Itufil (Dissenters), creation of the QjuPan, Existen- 
tialist Monism, Dln-z-JIsAt, etc , exactly mean, although these 
represented, at one time or the other, very important schools of 
thought and, with the most powerful imperial powers of their 
day and some extremely learned and able persons at their 
back they had threatened to stifle Islam. Emally, however, 
it was Islam which gained ascendancy over these contending 
x forces. These powerful movements are known today as simp ly 
different schools of thought and are to be found now m plnloso- 
phical and dialectical treatises This tradition of struggle 
against un-Islam, the spirit to preserve and renovate the prestine 
teachings of the faith and the effort to infuse people with a revo- 
lutionary spirit to re-assert the divine message are as old as 
Islam itself. 
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Lost Sources of History : 

The responsibility for not bringing to light this memorable 
chapter of Islamic History does not exclusively rest with the 
historians All those persons are equally responsible who refuse to 
accord recognition to the works not formally categonsed as 
historical literature and catalogued as such m one or the other 
library. A vast treasure of information on the social, political 
and historical events of the bygone days is m fact to be found 
in the religious works which can serve as a valuable source of 
history. These are the wutmgs of the religious savants and 
sdiolars wherein they have laid bare their innermost feelings, 
given numerous accounts of the incidents they or their contem- 
poraries had come across, quoted their teachers and mentors 
and recorded proceedings ot the profound and heartfelt reunions 
of their masters and fellows There are compilations of letters 
and discourses from which we can gain access to the thoughts and 
ideas, feelings and emotions of their writers There are also 
monographs wniten for the refutation of innovations and devia- 
tions or to censure the wavwatd sections of society. If one could 
extend his vision to all these writings and had had time to cull out 
relevant data from these works, a complete and detailed history of 
Islamic missionary effort could be wi itten to show that the effort 
to re-kmdle the fire of religious ardour and dynamic energy 
into the followers of Islam lias never ceased for a moment and 
that the Muslims too have never remained cold or indifferent 
to the call 

Legacy of Islam : 

This is a legacy of Islam which we have inherited But, by 
legacy we do not mean lieic a ‘bequest’, for Islam is a living 
religion What we have really inherited is the treasure consisting 
of the sureness of conviction, and immutable faith, Traditions of 
the Prophet, higher moral values, canonical laws and the magni- 
ficent Islamic literature which has been bequeathed to us by every 
single individual who ever worked for the establishment of the 
kingdom of God, braved the dangers of ignorance and materi- 
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alism, gave a call for the Din of Allah, revived the teachings of 
Islam and filled the people with faith and enthusiasm. In truth 
and reality, all those persons who have re-oriented Islam through 
painstaking researches into its original sources and re-inter* 
piet&tion of its doctrines , defended Islam against philosophies and 
schools of thought incompatible with it ; saved it from discord 
and turmoil , compiled the Traditions of the Prophet or presided 
over different schools of Fiqah ; showed to others the path of 
temperance and moderation , censured the society for its way- 
wardness and made it turn from that path , dispelled the doubts 
by examining and elucidating the fundamentals of reason and 
logic » founded the new science of dialectics ; carried on the work 
left by prophets and apostles of God , filled the people with zeal 
and se&confidence in their own inherent vitality ; made the most 
inveterate enemies of Islam to acknowledge its truth — in short, all 
those who have pressed their spiritual, moral and intellectual 
capabilities to the service of the faith and, not unoften, accomp- 
lished what emperors and conquerors could never have achieved— 
have contributed to the legacy now owned by us and deserve our 
respect and approbation. Had not these defenders of I dam 
worked with ardent zeal and immaculate sincerity and made 
heroic sacrifices for the cause held dear by them, we would not 
have inherited what has been recounted m this volume and which 
still contains a reservoir of guidance and inspiration for us. We 
caq be rightly proud of these ancestors of ours and present with 

confidence the story of their work and achievements before other 
nations 

The writer of these pages has endeavoured to depict the 
picture of these eminent personalities and described what in 

judgment can nghtly be ascribed as their accomplishment in the 
field of Islamic revival and renovation 






CHAPTER I 



UMAR IBN ABDUL AZIZ 

Reformist Endeavours of the First Century : 

Soon after the KhdqfaH-RSskida (the nght-guided caliphate} 
came to an end and the Ummayyad empire, which was more 
Arab than Islamic, consolidated itself, the need for reformation 
and renovation m Islam was felt keenly Customs, traditions 
and remembrances of the pagan past, which had been discredited 
and repressed under the impact of the Prophet’s teachings and the 
vigilant eye of the Khilafai- i-RUshxda 7 began to re-assert themselves 
among the new Arab converts to' Islam* The then Government 
was not organised accord mg to the dictates of the Qur 5 Sn and 
the Sunndh ; its guiding lights were Arab diplomacy, expediency 
and interest of the State* Arab racialism, tribal pnde, partisan 
spirit and nepotism, regarded as unpardonable sms during the 
days of the Khtlqfato-RQshida, became the hall-mark of the new 
aristocracy. The unruly spirit of the Arabs, which had sought 
asylum m the far off deserts, returned again to re-assert itself ; 
extravagance pretentiousness and boastfulness took the place of 
virtuous deeds and moral excellence * 1 Bait-ul-mtil (the State 

i 

1 The then mentality is aptly demonstrated by Abul Faraj Isb’ham m his 
book 'Agfidni\ m which he has related how two Arab Chiefs of the 
Ummayyad period, Haushab and c Zkramah, vyingly challenged each other 
about the quantity of food required to feed the household and guests 
of each As Haushab was likely to win in the contest, c Ikraxnah pur- 
chased several hundred bags of flour, distributed it amongst his tribesmen 
for kneading and asked them to pile up the dough in a pit which was 
covered with grass He then managed to get Haushab s horse pass over 
the pit As the poor beast fell into the pit, its neck and head being only 
visible above the dough, c Ikraxnah*s fame about the quantity of dour 
required to feed his tribe soon spread far and wide, and many poets 
sang of his greatness {Rami fit vl~Mathaltlh Vol I, pp 176-177) 



* 
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Exchequer) became personal property of the Cahphs who wasted 
public money on professional poets, eulogists! jugglers and 
buffoons The courtiers of the rulers began to be accoi ded a 



preferential treatment which gave them heart to bicalc the law of 
the land 1 Music and singing grew almost to a craze a 

The extravagant rulers! surrounded by dissolute parasites 
who flocked to the capital, demoralised the society and produced 
an aristocracy resembling the pagan Arab wastrels of the age of 
Ignorance m moials and behaviour. It appeared as if the 
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accounts of the past forty years with Islam 



Religious Teachers of the Ummayyad period : 



Although crass materialism had captured the soul of the 
ruling classes during the Ummayyad period, the masses had still 
not forsaken the moral values and the deep-seated deference for 
Islamic teachings The regard for moral worth and tenets of 
Islam was due mainly to those scholars of impeccable worth and 
ability who wcic held in high esteem by the masses for their 
moral and spiritual excellence, selflessness, piety, sagacity and 
beneficence Outside the governmental circles these persons 
wedded tremendous influence over the people which acted as a 
corrective force and saved the masses from falling a prey to the 
pull of wordly temptations The person most respected and 
loved during the neriod was c Ali ibn Husain fZainul c Abdln) 

m * i 

In the simple, pure and saintly life led by him, c Ah ibn Husain 



had no peer 
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came to the Ka c aba for Taw^f (circumambulation) but owing to 



1 The famous Christian poet Akhtal (d 59/701) once came complotel> drunk* 
in the court of Cahph 'Abdul-Malik Ibn Mai wan, wine dripping from 
lits beaid and the cross on hu chest, but nobody liad the courage to 
remonstrate Inm (Aghant, Vol VII, pp 177-178} 

2 Once a famous singer of Iraq Hun am, visited Madina along with his 
party Such a large crowd gathered to hear his iccital that the root oi 
the house in whioh he was singing gave way and Hunain died attar 
receiving severe injuries ( ighani, Vol II, pp 122-123) 
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the huge gathering he could not reach the Hqjr-i-Aswad* He, 
therefore, sat down to wait till he could get a chance to kiss it. 
In the meantime c Ali ibn Husam arrived and the people at once 
cleared the way for him to make the Tawdf and kiss Hajr*i-Aswad. 
Everyone present in the KaSfoa received c Ali ibn Husain with 
the utmost deference. At last Hisham, pretending as if he did 
not know c Ali ibn Husain, asked who he was. The poet Farzdaq, 
who happened to be present on the occasion instantaneously 
composed an introductory ode for c Ali ibn Husain. It is reported 
that certain additions were made to this famous ode later on but 
it is still regarded as a masterpiece of Arabic poetry. It opened 
with the verse : 

Pebbles and paths of Mecca affirm his virtue ; 

The House of God knows him well as the environs do. 

Other highly reputed religious scholars 1 of outstanding piety 
during the Ummayyad period were Hasan al-Muthanna, his son 
c Ab dullah-al-Mahadh, Salim ibn c Abdullah ibn c Umar, Qasixn ibn 
Muhammad ibn Aba Bakr, Sa c eed ibn Musay c ib and c Urwah ibn 
Zubair. Complete detachment from the ruling circles of their 
day, immaculate selflessness, unswerving truthfulness, readiness to 
serve and make any sacrifice for the cause of religion, erudition 
and moral Worth had made each of these persons an ideal of 
Islamic piety. The demoralisation that had set in owing to the 
immoral conduct of the ruling elite was undoubtedly on the 
increase but the moral influence weilded by these persons on the 
masses was not without a salutary effect , their pure and simple life 
was a standing reproach to the unprincipled this-wordhness of 
the rulers, which made people think of reforming their intem- 
perate life 

Political Revolution : 

Gradually the contaminating influxion of the political revolu- 
Uon deepened and spread out, and, at the same time, there was a 

1 For a detailed description ut al-gabbt ; Vol I,pp 46, 77, 84 and 53, and 

Sl f a * u*>5ajwak - Vol II, pp 44, 47, 49 and 50 
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marked decrease in the number of religious teachers who could 
exert a strong and ennobling influence over the people like the 
pious souls of the preceding period Now it became impossible to 
revitalize the people and fill them with the faith and moral worth 
without a revolution in the State itself 

The Ummayyad power was, however, entrenched in such a 
firm military strength that it was not possible to dislodge it, 
nor there existed any internal or external force which could 
dare to challenge it Not long before two efforts made by Husain 
ibn c Ali and c Abdullah ibn Zubair had proved abortive and one 
could hardly expect any more armed msurrccUon for bringing 
about a political revolution Autocratic and hereditary form of 
government had produced a despondency which had left no hope 
for any change m the prevailing conditions and it appeared as if 
the fate of Muslims had been sealed for a fairly long time It 
required a miracle alone for the Islamic precepts to find an 
expression again in the political law guiding the community’s 
behaviour And the miracle did happen at the most appro* 
pnate time 

Accession of c Umar ibn c AbdnI c Azu t 



The miracle was the accession of c Umar ibn c Abdul c AzIz to 
the throne m 99 a h (717 ad) He was a grandson of Marwan 
and his mother, Umm c Asim, was a grand-daughter of € Umar I, 
the second Caliph The Ummayyad and the Farooqi families 
were thus jointly represented 1 m c Umar II, sumamed as 

1 ‘Umar I had ordered that nobod) should adulterate milk fa> mixing water 
into it Once, while wandering about at night to inquire into the condition 
of the people, he heard a woman asking her daughter to mix uniter into 
the milk before the day-break The girl refused by reminding her mother 
of the order gi\ en by the Gahph When the mother retorted by saying 
that the Caliph was not present and he would not know of it, the daughter 
replied that God is Omniscient even if Caliph was not present ‘Umar I 
was so pleased with the reply that he asked his son c Ssim to marry the 
girl, saying that he hoped that she will give birth to a man uho would 
rule over Arabia ‘Umar II was the daughter's son of r X*im ( r Abdul 
Hakam pp 17-18) , 
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the pious Caliph, who brought about the much-needed 
revolution. 

HJmar ibn c Abdul c AzXz was bom in 61 a.h He was a 
cousin of the preceding Caliph, Sulaiman ibn c Abdul Malik and 
had been posted as Governor of Madina since the time of Walxd 
ibn c Abdul Malik, the Caliph before SulaimSn, The life led by 
him as Governor was entirely different from that he adopted as a 
Caliph. He was known as a polished and decorous aristocrat of 
refined taste Anybody could tell from the fragrance of perfumes 
he used that c Umar has passed that way. He was all the rage 
for die fashionable youths of his day. Except for his integrity of 
character and righteous disposition there was nothing to suggest 
that he was destined to perform a memorable task in the history 
of Islam. 

But he proved to be a standing miracle of Islam. The very 
way he ascended to the Caliphate was miraculous ; for, nobody 
could have predicted the dramatic turn that the events took in 
bringing him to the throne He could not have hoped to be any- 
thing more than a viceroy under the hereditary custom of 
.. accession to the Caliphate, but God had willed otherwise. 
Sulaiman ibn c Abdul Malik fell seriously ill and lost all hopes of 
recovery. He was anxious to leave the throne to one of his sons 
who were still minors. Shaken with this anxiety he got his sons 
put on longer dresses, uniforms and armours so that they might 
appear sizeable, but all his efforts proved fruitless. In his dread- 
ful agony, he cast a pathetic glance over his sons and said : “He 
is really fortunate who has grown-up sons”. Reg a 3 ibn Haiwah 
happened to be present at the time and he promptly proposed 
c Umar ibn c Abdul c Azlz as the successor to the throne. Caliph 
Sul a i m a n accepted the suggestion and thus by his timely inter- 
vention Reja* rendered yeoman service for the revival of 

Character of c Umar XX : 

Immediately upon his accession, c Umar dismissed provincial 
governors known to be cruel or unjust to the people. All the 
jewellery and valuable presents brought before on accession 
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to the throne were deposited in the State treasury He was now 
a completely changed man ; he considered himself a successor to 
Caliph c Umar I, son of KhattSb, rather than SulaimSn ibn c Abdul 
Malik Slaves of the royal household were emancipated, the 
royal court modelled after Persian and Byzantine Royal patterns 
was now marked by an austere and primitive simplicity. He 
returned to the State not only his ancestoral fief but even the 
valuables and jewellery his wife had received from her father and 

m 

brothers He led such a simple and ascetic hie as it would have 
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kings and emperors. On several occasions he was late for Fnday 
prayers since he had to wait till his only shirt dried up after a 
wash Before Caliph c Umar II ascended to the throne J Baitul-Mul> 
the public treasury, was treated as a personal property of the King 
from which members of royal family were granted enormous sums, 
but now they had to be content with the paltry stipends Once, 
when he was talking to his daughters, he noticed that the duldren 
cupped their mouths while talking to him. On making enquiries 
he found that since only pulses and onions were available m his 
house on the day which had been taken by the children, they 
cupped their mouths lest its smell should offend him With tears 
in his eyes, c Umar said “ My child, would you like to have 
sumptuous food and your father to be consigned to Hell 1 He 
was the ruler of the mightiest empire of his day but he did not 
have enough money to perform the Htgj» He once asked his 
servant if he had saved anything so that he could go - for the Hag 
The servant informed him that he had only ten or twelve dams 
and thus he could not undertake the journey After a few days, 
c Umar II received a sum sufficient to perform the Hag from 
his personal holdings The servant congratulated c Umar II, 
and said that now he could go for the Hqg c Umar II however, 
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smee a long time Now Muslims have a right to enjoy its fruits 
Then he got the entire proceeds deposited in the public treasury 



c Abdul Hafcam, p 55 



